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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


HE Author would conſider himſelf 
wanting in Gratitude, ſhould he 
omit this opportunity, of returning his 
ſincere Thanks to his Friends, and the 
Public in general, for the Countenance 
and Support given this Piece, in the Re- 
preſentation. Deſirous of adding to 
MA Satisfaction, and relying on their 


wonted Good-Nature, he now ſubmits it 


to their peruſal, humbly hoping, they will 
make Allowance for the incorrectneſs of 
a firſt Attempt, from one, whoſe ſole 
Ambition was to render it a pleaſing Re- 
paſt to his fellow Citizens, 


DI 


uts it 


will 
{s of 
ſole 


Re- 


irres 


TO 


THOMAS RYDER, Eſq; 


DEPUTY MASTER of the REVELS, 
and Manager of the Taz aTRE-Rov aL, 
SMOCK-ALLEY, DUBLIN. 


SIR, 


LL thoſe converſant in theatrical 
Affairs, ſince you became Manager, 
muſt have perceived with what avidity 
and diligence you ſought the Public 


. Eſteem; you have engaged the beſt Per- 


formers at a Time when you had no Com- 
petitor, and reclaimed the Stage from 


ſeveral Enormities unheeded by your 
Predeceſſors. 


Every Perſon who wiſhes to ſee our 
Theatre on a reſpectable footing ſhould 
aſſiſt, or at leaſt acknowledge, your ſpi- 
rited and laudable Undertakings : Accept, 

A 2 therefore, 


141 

therefore, on my part this firſt Effort of 
an infant Muſe.— I confeſs it is a Trifle, 
and aſſure you, I had little hopes of its 
Succeſs but from the Conſideration that 
every Species of Comedy has long been 
indebted to your Fancy and Judgment 
for beauties ſcarce thought of by the 
Authors. 


Your alacrity, Sir, in bringing this 
Piece on the ſtage is a convincing Proof 
of your earneſt deſire to pleaſe: and alſo 
manifeſts your zeal for encouraging the 
Genius of the Nation. 


I as$SURE you, Sir, it affords me a very 
particular Pleaſure, that while the Town 
is doubtful whether to admire you moſt as 
the Actor, or the Private Gentleman, Iam 
favoured with this Opportunity of letting 


you know, with how much Reſpect and 


Eſteem, I am, Sir, 
Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


| Tur AUTHOR. 
Dublin Nov. 23, 1775- 
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PFROLOGUNE 


Spoken by Mr. OWENS, 


TV © rouſe your gen'rous ſpirits into ſmiles, 
T expoſe the cunning 5 wiles ; 

To flem the Paſſions, ſome weak minds have caught, 
To night the BakBE & on the flage is brought. 
A Barber—yes, a Barber—notbing leſs ; | 
You'll ſay he ſhaves perhaps —that”s one good gueſs. 
But tho he does, before the flory ends, 
He's ſbaw'd and dreſs'd bimſelf to make amends. 
With Combing, powd'ring, and perfuming art, 
He thinks to puff with love à lady's heart. 
But then a Mr. Sr EAD curbs his ſcheming, 
And fbews the fool that he was only dreaming. 
If this y' approve, 'twill pay the Author's pain, 

hoſe ſale ambition is to entertain. 

Long time has London juſtly bore the ſway, 
Foremoſt to cheriſh either Farce or Play. 

This caus'd HiBERN1an bards, whate'er they writ 
Thither to ſend the bantlings of their wit. 

Our ſtripling author, fir'd with native zeal, 
Scorns from his country's judgment to appeal ; 
Convinc'd there's none more learn'd—none more polite, 
And candour ever will, with ſenſe unite. N 
To you, therefore, he freely yields his cauſe, 

Lur'd by the proſpect of your hind applauſe. 
He hopes his inexperience of the ſtage, 
Will, when con ſi der d, ſoothe the Critic's rage. 
The :hought firft pleas d himſelf, as ſomething neu; 
Now doubly happy—if it pleajes you. 
Befides, a firſt attempt your favour claims; 
Thus you'll encourage new poetic themes ; 
For damp a Genius, ſtrait his paſſion dies, 
Your plaudits grant, then emulous he'll riſe ; 
Flutter his pinions, and attempt the ſkies. 
A 3 DR A- 


Dramatis Perſonge. 


Mr. STEADY, 
IRR, his Man, 
IXI CurLPATE, 
Tony Tickrx- 
CHOPS, his wa 
KELP, a Chandler, 
ShuTTLE, a Weaver, 
CuTWELL, aShop- 
keeper, 
CABBAGE, a drun- 
ken Taylor, ; 


Mifs MELMonT, 
Lucy her Maid, 


Mr. Warri. 
Mr. Foxrpe, 
Mr. VAXDERMERE* 


Mr. PakKkEer. 


Mr. Man AR. 
Mr. KAN E. 


Mr. GIEN VII. 


Mr. Jacxson, 


Mrs. BAR R. 
Mrs. Bxown. 
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MODERN HONOUR; 


OR, THE 


BARBER DUELLIST. 


ACT 1 SCENE: L 


Diſcovers a Room in STE aDy's Houſe——Enter 
STEADY, follow'd by his Mun. 


" i i You: 


STEADY. 


W AT thoughts the ſenſes charm, 
When long ſought bliſs is nigh ; 
W hat thrilling hopes my foul alarm, 
To meet my fair, I fly. 


The failor thus when ftorms ſurceaſe, 
His native land in view, 


With joy ſurveys the happy place; 


And bids his cares adieu. 


Ferry. Why, Sir, you ſeem much rejoiced at 
coming to Dublin. 


Steady. Yes, Jerry, how can I be otherwiſe, 
when it contains all that is dear to me. 

Ferry. Well, but Sir, you ought not to be too 
ſure of any thing: women are changeable crea= 
tures, ard who knows how many new lovers your 


els 
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miſtreſs may have got, during our three months 
abſence? 

Steady. Why, faith I muſt confeſs a perſon of 
Miſs Melmont's beauty and accompliſhments, can 
never be without a number of admirers, — but 
then I'm certain, ſhe is far ſuperior to that frail 
and inconſtant diſpoſition you Peak of; beſides, 
Pve received ſuch affurances of fidelity from her, 
that now *twould be next to impiety to deſpair. 

Ferry. I wonder, Sir, ſhe never anfwered the let- 
ters you ſent her from the country. 

Steady. That, ſhe never promiſed, from a cer- 
tain delicacy which I know the poſſeſſes, in per- 
haps too high a degree—the affurances I ſpeak of 
were before I left town. 

Jerry All this may be true, Sir. What I urge 
is from experience, which, with humble ſubmiſſion, 
Sir, | take to be the true way of reaſoning. —-'m 
ſure no one could get more aſſurances than I did 
fromDolly Weathercock, yet the baggage deceiv'd 
me after all, and ran away with Tom Dangletail 
your honour's old footman. 

Steady. But then you know, Jerry, ſince laſt fa 
her, I've got an augmentation to my fortune o 
five hundred a year by the death of my uncle, and 
am now doubly happy that I have it in my power 
to convince her, my love was diſintereſted. 

Ferry. That, Sir, I muſt confeſs may do ſome- 
thing ; yet I remember you were very unwilling to 
go, when ſent for by that ſame uncle. 


Steady. True, loath to leave the miſtreſs of my 


a ffections, I almoſt incurred his total diſpleaſure. 
erry. However, I think Fortune has made you 
a tolerable rettitution for your trouble in that jour- 
ney: but, pray Sir, when do you intend to viſit 

your mittreſs? 

Steady. Immediately; for every moment will 
ſeem an age to me, till I have an opportunity of 
| telling 
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telling her my ſucceſs, and giving her freſh aſſuran- 
ces of my unalterable attachment. 

Jerry: Well, I wiſh you ſucceſs, Sir; but as I 
told you before women ate ſtrange cattle. 


ATM 
Tho' you toil and you pain, 
A fair miſtreſs to gain; 
And tho' often ſhe ſeems to approve Sir, 
If one moment away, 
Her affections will ſtray ; 
And another engages her love Sir. 


IT. 

For females you'll find, 

Veer about like the wind, 
Nay ſtare not, the practice is common; 

rom the young to the old, 

This mazim will hold, 

What is new ſucceeds beſt with a woman. 
[Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE II. The ſtreet. 
Enter Curlpate, examining bis pocket-book. 


Curl. Let me ſee,—there's my Lady Loverout, 
and Lady Courtly, muſt be attended three times a 
week by myſelf, and four times by my boys, or 
journeymen.— My Lady Viſit, and Mif Brittle, on 
the ſame terms; but Mrs. Faſhionable, and Lady 
Midnight, I muſt abſolutely attend twice a day, or 
loſe their cuſtom :—then there's Miſs Melmont, 
ſhe, poor ſoul, I think, has taken ſuch a fancy to 
my ſweet perſon, twould be madneſs or ſomething 
worſe, to neglect keeping it up with her. Now 
for my male cuſtomers ;— There's Doctor Magne- 
ha, Counſellor Fingerfee——— 


Entes 
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Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. O, Mr. Curlpate, I'm glad to fee you. 
Mr. Steady and his man are juſt arrived from the 
country ; 1 faw them paſs by this morning. 

Curl. Zounds! now or never is our time, leſt 
Miſs Melmont's affections for Mr. Steady ſhou'd 
again revive, and I be totally rejected. 

Lucy. Or, rather, all our ſchemes be blaſted, by 
her diſcovering how much we've deceiv'd her, in 
our reports of his falſehood. \ 

Curl. Very true ; but don't you think ſhe really 
loves me ? 

Lucy. I'm ſure you tkink fo. 

Curl. Not without reaſon, Lucy. Has ſhe not 
diſcover'd it by many little occurrences ;—as for 
example :—ſhou'd a-pin fall from me at the time 
of drefling, ſhe'd ſtoop for it herſelf ;—I'd then 
aſk her Ladyſhip's pardon ;—She'd reply, it gave 
her pleaſure to aſſiſt me. Sometimes ſhe'd ſay, 
the really thought we Hair-drefſers earn'd our mo- 
ney very hardly ;—I'd immediately anſwer in the 

rmative ; and from thence take an opportunity 
of borrowing a little money from her,—which ſhe, 
poor foul would ſcarcely e'cr refuſe. (Afﬀedtedly.) 

Lucy. I know her to be extremely good-natur'd. 

Curl. Particularly to me, Lucy. But my dear 
girl, have you taken care to be continually praiſing 
me to her, and railing againſt Mr. Steady as you 
promiſed ? 

Lucy. That, I do every opportunity. But really, 
Mr. Curlpate, the taſk has fo much difficulty in it, 
and fo little allowed for travelling charges, that a 
poor waiting maid's ſpirits can't ſupport it rightly. 
—Befides, Mr. Curlpate, my conſcience, you know 
—conſcience 

Curl. I underſtand you, it wants ſomething to 

cify it ; but my dear, dear Mrs. Lucy, if you 

d conſcience yau weu'd not—— 


Lucy. 
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Lucy. 1 know, Mr. Steady was always very gene- 
rous to mm. 

Curl. Well he might, he is not to give you five 
hundred pounds the day of his marriage as | am. 

Lucy. O, fie, Mr. Corlpare, I thought you had 
more delicacy than to zpbraid me, for thus aiding 
your favourite ſcheme.—You know with what re- 
luctance I at firſt conſented—And if I had not a 
very particular regard for you, it is not twice the 
paltry bribe of five hundred pounds, cou'd ever 
prevail with me.—Though you might well ſpare 
half a thouſand out of ten, conſidering your preſent 
circumſtances. 

Curl. But conſider, Lucy, five hundred pounds 
is a good round ſum—five hundred pounds is—is—is 
five hundred pounds.—A very pretty beginning for 


a lady's-maid let me tell you, then, in caſe you 


and your miſtreſs ſhou'd chance to part at any 
time, why you might commence buſineſs in the 
millenery way, and in a little time marry a gentle- 
man yourſelf huſſey. 

Lucy. Ay, if I had your arrogant and ſcheming 
diſpoſition, perhaps I might; but don't think to 
put me off in this manner.—!I dare fay, if I had 
{tuck to Mr. Steady's intereſt, as I've done to 
yours, I ſhou'd this day be fingering ten or twent 
guineas of his—and you know, a bird in hand, is 
worth two in the buſh. 

Curl. What an unconſcionable jade it is, —how- 
ever, | muſt now go through with it. ( Aſide.) I 
have but one half-guinea in the world, and that 
L borrowed of your «miſtreſs yeſterday mcrning— 
here it is. (Gives it reluctantly.) 

Lucy. Well, then, fince you're fo generous, I'll 
tell you how the caſe ſtands: I've back'd all your 
{tories and lies, concerning Mr. Steady, fo well, 
and taken ſuch care none of his letters ſhou'd 
come to my lady's. hands, that at preſent the ap- 
pears quite off with him; my next buſineſs is to 

| propoſe 
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propoſe you, and I hope, in a little time, we ſhall 
ſee you tack'd to her for life. 
Curl. When that happens, you little rogue y 
I believe you know what's to follow. 
Lucy. I'm confident Mr. Curlpate, will not be 
worſe than his word. 
Curl. O, Lucy, upon my honour. 
Lucy. Enough I muſt haſte to keep up my miſ- 
treſs's ſuſpicions againſt Mr. Steady. 
Curl. By all means—and I ſhall be ſhortly after 
you, with a freth budget of lies for the fame pur- 


poſe. 
& 8 

Curl. Go then, my dear Lucy, and proſper in this, 
You know what I mean to beſtow, 
You know, &c. 

Lucy. Why, faith, If I can but unite you to MiG, 
Her fortune will bear it, you know, you know, 
Her fortune, &c. 

Curl. O, then how I'll ſtrut, and will ſwagger a bout, 
And make ſuch an elegant ſhow, 
And make, &c. ; 

Lucy. Then your puffs, to be ſure, and your pins 

you'll throw out, 


And the Baxzex will change to a Beau, 


a Beau, 
And the Barber, &c. 
Curl. Next to drums, routs and balls, and aſſem- 
blies and pla 
With my ſabre to frighten my foe, 
ith my fabre, &c. 
Lucy. O, Lard ! how your duſty companions will 


gaze | 
To ſee you bedizen'd out fo, 
To fee you, &c. 
Curl. Then I'll wear a laced coat, and I't! be a 
great man, 
Lucy. That's if nothing our purpoſe o'erthrow, 
Both. That's if nothing, &c. SP 
url. 
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Curl. L' ride in my chariot. 

Lucy. — You mean if you can. 
But farewell it's time we ſhou'd go, 
But farewell, &c. 

Both. But farewell it's time we ſhould go, 
But farewell, &c. [Exeunt ſeverally. 


SCENE III. Miss MermonTt's Apartments. 


Miſs Mel. Theſe reports, concerning Mr. Stea- 
dy's infidelity, alarm me paſt enduring ; every day 
produces fame new tale to his diſadvantage, but 
his not writing to me, too plainly confirms what 
I hear of him. | 

S 


What could keep my tedious lover, 
If his heart were true to me 
God of Love ſend home my rover, 
Or from this anguith ſet me free. 
If he be wrong'd, then I am happy, 
All my doubts will ſoon be o'er ; 
Then nought ſhall grieve me, 
Nor none deceive me, 
Then we'll meet — part no more. 
But why purſue theſe fooliſh fancies, 
Ev'ry thought his guiit proclaims ; 
Vain are all my hop'd for pleaſures, 
Flatt'ring, unſubſtantial dreams. 
No longer I'll indulge this weakneſs, 
Love, no more, thy pow'r I'll own . 
Henceforth diſdaining, a 
All fond complainfng, 
Reaſon ſhall 8 her throne. 


| Euter Lucy. 

Lucy. O, Ma'am, I've juſt ſeen Mr. Curlpate, 
your hair-dreſſer, who was going to my Lady Fan- 
cytull's, with one of the prettieſt toupee's I ever 
ſaw. Well, if there be a good workman in all 


B Dub- 
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Dublin, 'tis certainly he.——W hat elegance |—— 
What faſhion What a taſte !— 

Miſs Mel. What ails the girl? 

Lucy. And then the manner of his dreſſing: 
How dexterouſly he frizes !—Lard ! Ma'am, with 
what neatneſs he handles his machine.—1 with 1 
were a lady of fortune for his ſake. 

Miſs Mel. Indeed, Lucy, you furprize me; why 
you're always praiſing this young man. 

Lucy. No wonder, Ma'am, Mr. Curlpate is an 
old acquaintance ;—but if I had never ſeen him, 
till he came to dreſs your I adyſhip, I muſt hive 
admir'd him, he's fo polite !—fo complaiſant !—ſfo 
2 - ſo honourable !—ſo handſome ! in 

— ſo accompliſhed, in every particular, 
that 

Miſs Mel. Hold, hold, Lucy, for mercy's fake, 
what are you going to make of him ? 

Lucy. No more, Ma'am, than what he feally is, 
a fine gentleman. 
& 3 V. 

Young Jemmy is handſome, in ev'ry degree, 

He's tall, he is flender, and briſk as a bee ; 

He's mild and good humour'd, genteel and polite, 

And form'd, I am ſure, to give joy and delight. 

But who can excell him in curling the hair: 
But who can, &c. | 

He'll comb it and dreſs it, and roll it and preſs it, 
And then, with what judgment, he'll ſtick his pin 

there. 


But I forgot to tell. you, Ma'am, he'll be here 
immediately, and he told me he had ſomething 
very particular to fay concerning Mr. Steady. 

Miſs Mel. What's the ſtory now, I wonder? Why 
he ſeems to make it his buſineſs to enquire after 
Mr. Steady's affairs. 

Lucy. You know, Ma'am, perſons of his profeſ- 
ſion are liable to hear a deal of new and his uſe- 
ful, and timely intelligence, may prevent you from 


throw- 
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throwing yourſelf into the arms of ſo unworthy a 
perſon as Mr. Steady. 

Miſs Mel. He really is unworthy, if theſe re- 
ports be true : what's your opinion, Lucy ? 

Lucy. 1 think they're very true Ma'am. 

Miſs Mel. You do. 

Lucy. Indeed I do. O, Ma'am, ſince he went to 
the country he's become a downright Libertine !— 
A general lover, Ma'am. —You ſee he haſn't wrote 
a ſyllable to you theſe two months. 

Miſs Mel. For that reaſon, I am now reſolv'd, 
if he ever viſits here, his reception ſhall be very 
different from what he formerly experienc'd 

Lucy. A ſpirited reſolution, Ma'am, and what 
he richly deſerves. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Mr. Steady to wait on you, Ma'am. 

Mits Mel. What, Mr. Steady in town! ſhall I 
ſee him, Lucy ? | 

Lucy. By no means, Ma'am ; is it after ſuch in- 
different behaviour ? 

Miſs Mel. Very true, but I ſhould be glad to hear 
what he has to fay for himſelf. 

Lucy. I know were it my caſe, Ma'am, I'd affront 
him. 

Mifs Mel. Well, I can't do that, without ſeeing 
him. 

Enter Mr. SrRADv. 

Steady. Pardon me, my dear Miſs Melmont, for 
this, perhaps, ill-tim'd intrufion.—Emboldened by 
our former intimacy, Ideclin'd all ceremony.—M 
uncle, Madam, is dead, and has left me his whole 
eſtate, which, were it an empire, I would freely 
offer, with myſelf, at your feet—happy in ſuch an 
opportunity of proving the ſincerity of my love. 

Miſs Mel. Tis too late now, Sir, to apologize 
for your paſt neglect. Where was your boaſted 


conſtancy, during your three months abſence ?— 
If 1 poſſeſſed your thoughts, but a ſingle moment, 
„ during 
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during that interval, you'd ſurely have wrote to me. « 


Steady. You ſurpriſe me, madam.—Not write! 

Miſs Mel. Your neglect, Sir, in that particular, 
confirms my belief of other reports equally to your 
diſadvantage. 

Lucy. Rizht, Madam, right. 

Steady. I affure you, madam, theſe charges are 
totally groundleſs.— If your affections are plac'd on 
a more deſerving object, ſpeak it at once, and ſcorn 
to uphraid me with that levity, of which, perhaps, 
yourſelf is guilty. 

Miſs Mel. Your inſincerity, Sir, is ſufficient to 
deter me from giving encouragement, to any of 
your ſex. : 

Steady. If, then, my reputation ſuffers, by the 
tongue of ſlander, or malevolence, permit me to 
exculpate myfelf. 

Miſs' Mel. I am not at leiſure now, Sir, to liſten 
to your unmeaning proteftations—T'm fix't in my 
reſolution, which 1s, never to ſee you more. 


[Exeunt Mel. and Lucy. 


Steady. I am thunderftruck ! I know not what 
can be the cauſe of this indifference.—ls it poſſi- 
ble, that the mutual vows of conſtancy and love 
heretofore exchang'd between us, ſhou'd be, on 


her part, fo ſuddenly forgotten; OI Love |! Love! _ 


What art thou ? 


„ 


When firſt on her beauties I gaz d, 
I lov'd her, and who could do leſs; 
Then her virtues my paſſion increas'd, 
And her ſmiles bid me hope for ſucceſs. 
Now ſome rival poſſeſſes her heart ; 
While I muſt in abſence repine, 
Tho”, perhaps, he has greater deſert, 
His eſteem can't be equal to mine. [Exi7. 
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SCENE IV. The BARBE As g. 


S | 8 Diſcovers A N an Curlpate's two. boys, 


Cutwell, Shuttle, Kelp, and ſeveral young Bucks 
waiting to be dreſs'd. —His man and boys ſhav- 
ing and dreſſing ſome of them. 


Shuttle. No one ſhall dreſs me, but Mr. Curl- 
pate himſelf. | 

Kelp. Nor me either, ſuppoſe I wait till night. 
What the deuce can keep him fo long? 

Cut. Ticklechops give us a ſong, and by that 
time Mr. Curlpate may come in. 

Shuttle, No, no, let's have this day's paper till 
we ſee what news from the poor Americans. 

Tick. Sir, my maſter has'nt taken in any paper, 
ſince that little red picture was fix'd on the corners 
of them. 

$þ. So then, he does'nt like the ſtamp, I ſuppoſe ? 

Tickle. True Sir, he :s too great a patriot for 
that, —he ſwears he'd rather loſe half his cuſtomers 
than ſubmit to it. i 

Shut. Come ſince we can't get the papers let's 
have the ſong. . 

AL L—the ſong, the ſong. 

Tickle. Well then if I muſt fing, I'll give you a 
verſe of a ſong made by my maſter on that ſame 


Stamp-aR. 


1 VII. 


Farewell to amuſements, farewell to all joys, 

This ſtamp on the papers, our pleaſure deſtroys, 

E're while we were merry, had papers guilliore; 

But now, they're ſo dear, we muſt buy them no 
more: 

Before it took place, the freſh packet each day, 

Would help to divert the dull hours away ; 

We cou'd then tell what paſs'd, on each far diſtant 


ſhore, 
But the papers are ſtamp'd, and we're happy no 
more. [Chorus by all 


B 3 Kelp, 
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Kelp. Not fo badly ſung of a Barber. 

Shut. You coudn't fing half fo well booby. 

1 Kelp. Booby— take care how you ſay that again 
ir. | 

Shut. Sir, let me tell you, a weaver is afraid of 
no man. 

Kelp. I'll tell you what, Mr. Shuttle, if you're 
inclined to fight like gentlemen, ſtay till I run 
home for my maſter's piſtols, and we'll ſtep to the 
yard and exchange halt a dozen ſhots. [Going. 

Shut. Ay, Ay, Pil fight you with you any thing. 

Cut. Stay, ſtay, Mr. Kelp, you'd better never 
mind the piſtols ; bring a couple of candle-rods,— 
theſe are weapons you are better accuſtomed to, 
than either ſword or piſtol. 

Shut. Sdeath, Sir, what do you mean? 

Kelp. Sblud Sir, what wou'd you be at? 

Cut. O not much gentlemen, I only mean to let 
you know, that this matter may be compromis'd 
without bloodihed for let me tell you, no man 
knows the points of honour better than myſelf — — 
I have been,—let me ſee, —at exactly forty- five du- 
els;—in two dozen of which, I was perſonally en- 
gaged, —and always came off with honour and ſafe- 
ty ;—now the difference between you as it firſt a- 
roſe from a little raillery, might be eaſily forgiven, 
without the leaſt diſho nour to either parties: in- 
deed there are ſome caſes, that will admit of no 
other remedy, than the ſword. 

Shut. I ſhould be glad to know them, Sir. 

Cut. Then you ſhall hear ;—you keep a miſtreſs, 
I ſuppole. 

Shut. O yes Sir. [Here all quit their ſeats, to 

| hear Cutwell's harangue. 

Cut. Then, we'll ſuppoſe; Mr. Kelp preſumes 
to ſalute her in ſome public walk; in that caſe 
you're to liſten to no reaſon, but to challenge him, 
fight him, — blow his brains out. 

ALL. Ves, yes, that's reaſonable; very reaſon- 
uble. 


Cut. 
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Cut. Or, ſuppoſe you were ſpeaking ſeriouſly in 
company, and that any perſon preſent ſhould chance 
to laugh—no matter whether at you or not—it is 
a point of honour Sir; you cannot get over, that 
you kill that perfon ; or be deemed a coward. 

ALL, Very right, very right. 


Enter CURL?ATE. 

Curl. Pardon me, gentlemen, it really was not in 
my power to come fooner. You know my out-door 
cuſtomers muſt be attended.—Is't your turn Sir? 
[To Shuttle, beginning to dreſs him. 

Shut. Pray, Sir, who co you think will wait on 
you or your out door cuſtomers as you call them? 

Kelp. I'm ſurpriſed Mr. Curlpate you cou'd uſe 
us fo indifferent. f 

Curl. Well, well, I hope I ſha'n't be long trou- 
bled with any of you. Aide.) 


Enter CABBAGE. 

Cab. What's the latter here ?—Mr. Kelp is any 
one go—go—going to affront you? 

Cut. What need you care, Sir, *tis no affair of 
yours. 

Cab. And pray who—who—who are you Sir? 
my name is Kitty Cabbage, Sir. I'm a Taylor Sir, 
I was paſſing by and hearing you talk of fighting 
and killing—I was afraid my friend and cuſtomer, 
Mr. Kelp, might be in a little ſcratch or fo—l came 
in to take his part, and if you or any body here 
dare ſtir againſt him I'm your man. 

Cut. Begone you drunken fool, do you know 
whom you talk to ? 

Cab. Extremely well Sir, a'n't you a fort of a 
—kind of a—ſhop-boy or ſo. What are you 
Ma'am,—am I right ? 

Cut. You ſcoundrel—you villain—P'll have im- 
mediate ſatisfaction. ¶ Drawing out his ſciſſars) 

Cab. Stay, ftay, till I get my ſheers, oh! oh! 
I've left them at home, or I'd be a match for you. 
(Searching his pockets. - 

ut. 
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Cut. Meet me this evening in the Phaenix-park— 


he re—let's exchange gloves. | 
Cab. Hang the glove have I—wo'n't ſhoes or 9 ; 


ſtockings do ? 

_— No, no, but hats will. 

Cab. Very well—then here's mine. {(Snatching 
off Cutwell's bat, fc. and flaggering about. 

Cut. I won't keep your dirty hat, give me my 
own, but—don't negle& meeting me at your peril, 
PII go, and chuſe a ſecond (going then returning) 
if you don't come, Ill horſewhip you wherever I 
meet you, (going then returning) And hark you, I'II 
bring the piſtols myſelf, that you may have no ex- 
cuſe — and [ tell you again, if you fail— I'll poſt you 
as a Coward in every Coffee-houſe in Dublin. [ Exit. 

Cab. You couldn't do a Taylor a greater honour, 
than to poſt him in a Coffee-houſe. [Exit. 

Shut. Make that club a little bigger. 

Curl. Why, I have juſt now put a whole heap of 
horſe hair in it. Je 

Shut. Make it bigger I fay. 

Curl. Will you give me leave to put this old 
ſtocking in it ? 

Shut. Do fo, but take care it ſha'n't be ſeen. 

Curl. Never fear that, but what curls will you 
have to day ? the paſte—the barrel—the pipe—the 
knife—or the ſauſage. | 

Shut. O hang your paſte curls, and as for the 
pipe or the knife, I'm not going to ride, fo give 
me the barrel or the ſauſage Ay the ſauſage, as I'm 
going to the play this evening. 

Enter one of Curlpate's boys, in great haſte, with a 
wip box on his head. 

Boy. Maſter, maſter, do you ſee the church-war- 
dens there below ? 

Curl. O, Ho! they're coming to me to be ſure. 

Shut. What of an holy-day ? 

Curl. Yes, 2. they ſwore they'd haunt me eve- 
ry holy-day, b r my ny 2 to them laſt 
Sunday, put our tools and away. 

* . Noiſe without. 
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ether. 
Exeunt ſome with towels about them, others half 
la vered, Sc. fc. in the utmoſt confuſton.] 


SCENE, V. The Street. 


| 9 ; Omnes—Dam'n you and the Church-wardens to- 


Re-enter Curlpate and Ticklechops. 

Curl. Pm glad we've got rid of them, as I'm 
now going about better buſineſs. 

Tickle. Faith, I doubt that, maſter, for you 
knew, they're very good cuſtomers. 

Curl. But I tell you, Ticklechops, I ſhall abſo- 

— by this day's frolic, you 

did not hear, perhaps, that Miſs Melmont's in love 
with me. 
Tickle. No really, Sir ;—did ſhe ever tell you 


Curl. Tho” ſhe never poſitively told me ſo, yet I 
think I may judge by ber actions; — pray have not 
I as good a right to expect a lady ef fortune, as 
Peter Scrape, the Fidler, or Tom Caper the 
Dancing-maſter, who figur'd off with Miſs Lightfoot 


the other day.—Sure none of theſe gentry have 


ſuch opportunities of ſecuring the ladies affections, 
as we gentlemen of the comb. 
Tickle, A mighty happy trade, truly. : 
Curl. In ſhort, any thing of any enterprizing 


| 2 amongſt us, cou'd make more progreſs in a 


ady's heart, in the ſpace of one week, than a 
gentleman lover could hope for in a year.  _ 

Tickle. But how do you intend to proceed in this 
affair, Maſter ? 

Curl. Why you muſt underſtand, there is a Mr. 
Steady, whom I conſider as a rival, and you know 
nothing can recommend a man to his miſtreſs's fa- 
vour more than courage. 

Tickle. You mean to challenge him, I ſuppoſe ? 

Curl. Right, and you ſhall be my ſecond, but 
firſt ſtep to Mr. Daſh the School-maſter, he'll write 


the 
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the challenge, and you ſhall have the honour of 
delivering it. 
Tickle. And what am I to get by all this, Maſter ? 
Curl. Stay till I am married to Miſs Melmont, 
and you ſhall be my Steward. 

_Tickle. That's rare news, faith, —here goes then 
to Mr. Daſh, — but where mutt I deliver the chal- 
1 much rather you'd give it yourſelf. 

url. I plainly ſee this fellow will never riſe 
above a journeyman. {Afide.) When you get 
the challenge bring it to me, and I'll direct you to 
Mr. Steady's.—And do you hear, — before you re- 
turn, go to Plunket-ftreet, for the ſuit of lac'd 
cloths I wore laſt Sunday,—the gentleman will 
credit you for the hire of them, till I ſee himſelf. 
Tickle. Yes, Sir.—Certainly, this maſter of mine, 
has taken leave of his ſenſes. (Afde.)  [Exir. 
Curl. Hitherto, we've been ſtriving to wean Miſs 
Melmont's affeQions from Mr. Steady, in order to 
gain the eaſier admittance for my love.—And I've 
juſt given Lucy directions, to inform her of my paſ- 
ſion.— Now, if ſhe be a truly heroic girl, ſhe'll cer- 
tainly like me the better for this enterprize.—But 
ſhou'd it raiſe her refentment againſt me, I muſt 
only prevail upon Lucy, to betray her to my arms 
by ſtratagem, and if once I get her under cloſe co- 
ver, ſo as to make her mine, why then my fortune's 


made. 
" 3 6&5 2  - 
Some people may find fault with me, 
Preceeding ſo unfairly; 
And call it knaviſh policy, 
To gain my point ſo queerly. 
But fuch ſhou'd know, that what I do, 
Does not deſerve this blaming ; 
Beſides, fiace I, with great ones vie, 
I muſt be fond of ſchemin g. 
| II. 
The courtier, with his bribe in hand, 
The patriot's loud oration, ms 


eee © mo 
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The lawyer with his brief and band, 
Perplex with ſchemes the nation; 
There's doQors too, a cheating crew, 
With more, not worth my naming ; 
Pray, look around, and 'tu ill be found, 
That all the world are ſcheming. Exit. 


SCENE, VI. The rect. Enter ferry. 

- Ferry. Well, what a damn'd deal of trouble we 
poor ſervants have, whenever our maſters or miſ- 
trefſes take a fancy to fall in love.—I ſhall have a 
ſad time on't now, till this love fit be over with my 
maſter. Meſſage upon meſſage, letter upon letter, 
{ſcheme upon ſcheme, and trouble upon trouble for 
poor Jerry.—Now, here muſt I wait, to fee this 
baggage, Lucy ;—and all my buſineſs is only to find 
Gut what rival this is, that's putting my poor maſ- 
ter's noſe out of joint.—PFaith if he'd take my ad- 
vice, he'd give himſelf no trouble about her, but 
let her e'en go to the vengeance her own way.—O, 
here's my mark. — Mrs. Lucy, your moſt obedient, 
and very humble ſervant. 
Enter Lncy. 

Lucy. So, Mr. Jerry. (Going. ) 

Ferry. O, Ho,—ſhe wants to be coax'd, I ſee. 
Alice.) You are in a great hurry, Mrs. Lucy. 

Lucy. So Jam, Sir, and what then? 

Ferry. Well, well, but ſtay a little. (Catching 
hald of her.) Perhaps you're not in fo great haſte 
as you pretend to be. 

Lucy, What do you want with me ? 

| Ferry. Not much.—On!y juſt to let you know, 
you've made poor Jerry the unhappieſt fellow liv- 
ing; your beauty, and your ſhape, and your car- 
riage, and your air, and your eyes, and your lips, 
and in ſhort, every thing about you, have fo be- 
witch'd, and bewilder'd me, that I can neither ear, 
nor drink, nor ſleep, nor walk, nor fit, nor lye, 
nor 


Lucy 
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Lucy. You lie, you booby, I think you can lie 
faſt enough. 

Ferry. Nay, don't frown upon me, charming 
Lucy, for every frown from that adorable face ot 
yours, makes my blood jump, and my bones ſhake, 
and my brain reel about—jutt—like—like—like — 
the head of a wheel-barrow, or the flyer of a jack. 

Lucy. O Lard! why he'll ſurely die for me, but I 
won't give him any encouragement yet a bit. 
(Afide.) Indeed, Mr. Jerry, Tm very much fur- 

riſed at this talk, and I'd have you to know, Sir, 

don't like it. To be ſure one can't blame ano- 
ther for loving them. {Afide.) But I tell you 
again, I don't like it, I do'nt, indeed, Mr. ferry. 
( Conceitedly. ) 

Ferry. O, I ſhall have her by and by, and then 
for my Maſter's buſineſs. (Aſide.) But my dear 
Miſtreſs Lucy, if you don't ſmile upon me directly, 
Fil go home this inſtant and cut my throat with one 
of the carving knives, or throw myſelf head-long 
into the kitchen fire. (Offering to go.) 

Lucy. Stay, ftay, Mr. Jerry.—O la! what ſhall I 
do? I'm afraid 'twill be a fin upon my conſcience, 
if T ler you kill yourſelf on my account. 

Ferry. Yes, that it will ; and the moſt unpardon- 
able of fins too.— And then my ghoſt ſhall haunt 
you every night. 

Lucy. O, frightfull— Well, then, T'll tell you 
what, you muſt neither cut your throat, nor burn 
yourſelf either, till you ſee me again. 

Ferry. And when will that be ? 

Lucy. Perhaps to-morrow. 

Ferry. O, Lord ! I ſhall think it a thouſand years 
till then, but ſince you'll give me no other ſatisfac- 
tion, I muſt e' en be content; tho' I'm afraid I can't 
ha ve power to keep the knife from my throat tor all 
that. | 
Lucy. Well, but you muſt be ſatisfied. (Going. ) 

Ferry. But, Lucy,—now that we have ſettled our 
own matters, te!l me what do you think of this _ 

allalr, 
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affair, between my Maſter and your Lady ?—You 
need not be thy to anſwer me.—How came the to 
re ject that letter I brought here a bit ago.—You 
know, you may truſt me with any thing.! ſuppoſe 
there's ſome new lover in the caſe? — Come, come, 
make me your confidante.— Who is he? What's 
his name ? 

Lucy. Upon my word, Mr. Jerry, you are very 
inquiftive ; I ſuppoſe, it was in order to know 
that, you kept me all this while; and if it was, I 
muſt tell you, you are a very unworthy fellow, 
that you are. | ("OM 

Ferry. But, my dear Lucy— 

Lucy. Let me alone, Sirrah, now I perceive what 
you'd be at, with your love, and your beauty, and 

our cutting of throats. But I'd have you to 
— that l'm not to be made game of by you; 
and you may tell your maſter, that my lady hates, 
and deſpiſes him, as much as I do his prattle-box 
of a ſervant. 


I. 
Lucy. Come no more to this houſe, with your tricks 
and your letters, 
For, Sirrah, my Lady and [ are your betters. 
erry. If you are, by faith, it is more than I know. 
ucy. And for you, it you ever ſpeak to me, I 


ſwear, 

Your eyes from your head, I will certainly 
rear. 

Ferry. Then, fince you and your miſtreſs are grown 

ſo uncivil, 

Both one and the other may go to the 
Devil, h 

My maſter and I will get better elſewhere. 


[Exeunt ſeverally. 


End of the FIRST AcT. 
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ACT Il. SCENE I. A Chamber. 


Enter Mr. STzapy, reading the challenge, fol- 
11 lowed by his Man. 


Underſtanding that you have been fo prepoſte- 
rous and audacious; as not only. to attempt, but 
actually to pay, your addreſſes, to Miſs Melmont, in 
order to fupplant me in her good graces. And as 
I conceive the fame to, militate ſtrongly againft my 

our ; this is to inform you, that you muſt im- 
mediately expunge her fair image from your ambi- 
tious breaſt ; or, in other words, reſign her, which 
if you refuſe to do, I deſire to meet you in half an 


hour hence, at the Phenix-park ; there to try our 


title in bloody combat, as becomes gentlemen. 
James CUxLyeAaTE. 
P. S. I ſhall depend on you to bring the piſtols. 
Do you know this Curlpate, Jerry, who ſent the 
challenge ? TP 4 | 13508 
Ferry. Yes, Sir, I know Jemmy Curlpate the 
Hair-dreſſer, twas his man Ticklechops brought. it. 
Steady. I ſuppoſe then, this Barber, is Miſs Mel- 
mont's favourite, and conſequently the cauſe of 
all my diſquietude. | 
Ferry. Nothing more likely, Sir. 


Steady. Well, Pm determined to puniſh his in- 


ſolence firſt, then upbraid the ungrateful girl with 
her levity, and fo take my leave for ever. 

erry. Better and better, Sir, but don't you 
think it beneath you to meet this Barber with ſword 
and piſtol ? 

Steady. Tho' I ſhall 8 both, yet I don't 
imagine I ſhall uſe them. Be it your buſineſs to 
provide a couple of good horſewhips, and leave the 
reſt to me. : | 

Fer. Let me alone for that, Sir, I'll warrant you. 

A:1-K 4. 

Your piſtols I'll prepare, Sir, 

I' prime and load them fair, Sir, 


And 
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And will attend you there, Sir, 


Wich horſewhips two or three. 
Adzooks how twill ſurprize him, 
1 Ay, faith, and ſadly riſe him, 
| To find how we'll chaſtiſe him, 
a For his knight . 
t At r hearty ſtroke, Sir, 
in :We'll make his ſhoulders ſmoke Sir, 
LS "Twill be a curious joke, Sir, 
* His viſmal plight to ſee. 
_ | Then, when we've threſh'd him well, Sir, 
i- We'll to bis miſtreſs tell, Sir, 
h What ills her ſwain befel, Sir, | | 
n 1 In this fad tragedy. _[Exeunt, 
* SCENE U. The Pork. 
P Enter CoxLoaTte, foppiſhly dreſſed, followed by 
8. | 4 28 1CKLECHOPS. ; 
e Curl. Do you think, will he take me for a Bar- 
| ber now, Tony ? | 
Ee Tickle, Faith, I believe not, Maſter ; I know, 
t. _ T'ye bruſh'd my coat almoſt thread-bare on the oc- 
[- caſion.— And yet, if you'd take my edvice, you'd 
_ ed return back, before it be too late, as I don't half 
; like this buſineſs. | X 
Curl. Never fear me, Tony; ten to one if Mr. 
1 Steady comes at all; and if he ſtays one minute, 
h | nay, one ſecond, beyond the time appointed, Tl 
| immediately run to Mifs Mel:nont's, and acquaint 
a | ber of my courage, and my rival's cowardice. 
4 | Tickle. What if he comes ?—Are you reſolved 
: | to fight him ? 3 | 
'e | Cart. Why faith, —TI'd rather not.—However, I'll 
5 go as far as I can with it, and if the worſt comes 
ne | to the worſt—you know I've a good pair of heels. 
Tickle. Egad, I think the thoughts of the piſtols 
Us | ought to frighten any body. 
Curl. Faith, bere he comes. [ Looking out con- 
fuſedly. . 
C 2 Enter 


ad 
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Enter STrady and Jexny. 
Tickle. Come, ſhall we run away now, Maſter ? 
Curl. Not yet a bit ; may be, he may beg par- 
don or reſign her. : 
Steady. Was it you, friend, whe fent me this 
challenge ? 
Tickle. Say no. + 
Curl. Sir. WE 
Steady. Was it you fent this challenge, I fay ? 
Curl. I be I did Sir. 
Steady. Pray, Sir, what — thr have yau te 
Miſs Melmont ? e 
Curl. Pretenſions, Sir,. — why — why that Pm not 
to tell you, Sir..-Hem—but be them what they 
 may—lI—I—Tl defend them. "OR 
Steady. QO. very well, Sir. 32 
Tickle. Alk him, if he be willing to beg . 
Curl. Stay, ſtay, man.— Pray, Sir, are you fa- 
— 5 to reſign the lady, and aſk pardon. for what's 
? N | 
. Steady. Not I, indeed, Sir. | 
Tickle. Come, come, Maſter, now for your heels. 
Coy: Not yet, Tony, we may humble him by 
EEE 5 
Steady. Come, Sir, what are you about — Let's 
ſtrip and to it. . 5p Fragh 
Curl. Strip, Sir,—I never heard of ſuch a prac- 
tice in duelling. | 
Steady. But I telt you, Sir, it's very proper, to 
ſhew that neither parties have any conceal'ddefence. 
Tickle. Aſk him, will he box you, if you ſtrip. — 
I'm ſure you don't forget—( /quaring his elbows.) 
Curl. Will you box me if I do?—Por as Pm a 
man of honour | 
Ferry. Say you will, Sir, or he won't trip. 
Steady. I will, Sir. 
Curl. Then have at you. 


Here Curlpate ffrips, and gives his claths to Tic- 


klechops, and at the ſame time Ferry fleals aver 
to the Barber's fide of the flage. 3 
ice. 
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Tickle. Faith, Maſter, I think you're carrying 
the joke a little too far. 

Curl. A little farther, and I'm gone, indeed. 

Steady. Now, Sir, I'm ready for you. (drawing 
out the piſtols. 

7 45 ap" + Curl. O, 4 ＋ murd er! 
[CutÞate then attempting to eſcape, is tript up 

ferry, who bor ſewbips 12 21 then ſprings 4 

runs to the upper part of the tage, and exit, Jerry 

fill purſuing] 2 | 

Steady. Ha! ha ! ha!-—This, indeed, may be 
call'd, Modern Honour, or, the Barber Duellift. —— 
Well, I hope, fince Barbers have caught the ſpiric 
of duelling, all real gentlemen will deſpiſe it in 
future. 

Re-enter IR RR. 

Ferry. Egad, I think I have flogg'd him to ſome 
purpoſe, maſter.— His man, poor devil, fell in a 
ditch there below; I gave him a ſample of the 
whip too, as I paſt him. 

Steady. You've done your buſineſs very well, 
Jerry, I muft now to Miſs Melmont's, as I pur- 
pos'd, and take my final leave. 

. 

How divine did my charmer appear, 

While I thought, that like me, the was true ; 

All my bliſſes were center'd in her, 

And my love from encouragement grew. 

But, alas! fince I'm deſtin'd to fiad, 

That no longer my flame ſhe'll approve, 

I muſt ſtrive to eraſe from my mind, 

All thoſe charms which inſpir'd my love. ¶ Exit. 


SCENE III. M/s MeLmonT's Apartments. 


Enter Lucy. 

Lucy. I think it now high time to try how my 
miſtreſs's pulſe beats in reſpect to Mr. Curlpate 
for tho? I have ftrove to unhinge her affections as to 
Mr. Steady, yet I can't be perſuaded ſhe likes the 
Barber—Now, ſhould this be the caſe, all my la- 


bour has been in vain ; however, as there's no time 
C3 to 
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to be loſt, II] about it directly But in all affairs of 
this nature prudence is very neceſſary. 
2 
Thoſe who would fain, a ſecret gain, 
Shou'd mark their time with care ; 
Then onward preſs, with eagerneſs, © 
Nor lies nor flatt'ry ſpare. 
So *till I find, how ſhe's inclin'd, 
With caution T'll proceed, 
Thus if I can, obtain my plan, 
The day's my own indeed. 


But here comes * 3% and if I miſtake not he 
looks thockingly terri 

Enter CUxRLPATE. | 
O, bleſs me, Mr. Curlpate, you look vaſtly alter'd ! 

Curl. No wonder, my dear girl, the day is exceſ- 
five ſultry ; and then, what with driving amongſt 
my cuſtomers—O, I believe, I ſhall abſolutely kill 
my ſelf, that will be the end of me [chen eagerly, 
and with a faultering voice]-Well—Well—I—hope 
you've prepar'd Miis Melmont: Is ſhe ready to 
come off with me now ?—lf not, I'm ruin'd—and 
undone for ever. 

Lucy. Your brain is certainly turn'd—ſure you've 
no bulineſs to ſpeak a ſyllable of your love, till 1 
prepare her for it. 

Curl. What | ha'n't you told her of it yet 
Oh, you've neglected this matter too long; 
death, — I am all fire and tow. 

Lucy. Will you have a little patience ? Will you 
hear me? — I was juſt going to try what could be 
done for you. —You know tis my own intereſt— 
but don't imagine that an affair of this nature can 
be brought about fo fuddenly, particularly when 
there's a fortune in the way. - | 

Curl. Ay, Mrs. Lucy, the fortune—but what's 
my fortune ! | ſobbing] Mine is—a—a—a—hard, 
hard fortune. [burſting into tears 

Lucy. Mr. Curlpate, for ſhame, if you've no re- 
gard for yourſelf, for mercy's fake, ha ve ſome pity 

| "on 
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on me; don't rant in this outragious manner, my 
lady, tho' above ſtairs, will hear you, and then 
we ſhall both be undone. 

Curl. Yes that 1 believe we ſhall. 

Lucy. Why this is wonderful! ſure love bas 
made a fool of him—his tears, — the fault'ring of 
his tice and that exceſſive trembling of his 
Joints—are all ſure and infallible ſigns of that paſ- 
ſion. [aide] Don't be caft down, man, you are not 
the firtt who had the hard fortune to meet with a 
powerful rival. 

Curl. Powerful rival! ay, the villain ! too pow- 
erful for me. 

Lucy. Villain !—O fie, Mr. Curlpate—lI always 
found Mr. Steady a friendly, good-natured gentle- 
man. 

Curl. Yes, yes, deviliſh good-natur'd, deviliſh 
good-natur'd ; my ſhoulders can teftify how damn d 
good natur'd he is—tho' I can't tell whether it be 
he or his man, that's fo curſed good-natur'd ; but 
I know who feels ſmart for it ¶ Aide] [ Bell rings, 

Lucy. What ſhall I do with you ?—My miſtreſs 
calls—I muſt begone—your noiſe has alarm'd her. 

Curl. Can't I get down the back ſtairs. | 

Lucy. By no means.—let me adviſe you to con- 
ceal yourſelf in this cloſet, where you can eaſily 
qverhear us, and be Sore a witneſs of my ear- 
neſtneſs in your behalf. 

Curl. Well, do what you pleaſe with me. 

[ Lucy conducts him to the cloſet. 

. Enter Miſs ME LuonT. 

Miſs Mel. What noiſe was that I heard juſt now? 


the voice of a man, and ſeemingly in diſtreſs. 


Lucy. O. Ma'am,—'twas—'twas only our man 
Thomas playing with the young kitten, and you 
know Ma'am his laughing is fo very like other peo- 
ple's crying, that at a little diſtance, no perſon 
living cou'd diſtinguiſh the difference. 

Miſs Mel. They told me Curlpate was in thehouſe. 

Lucy, Yes, yes, Ma'am Mr. Curlpate was here 
too, in ſearch of a very valuable bundle he — 

thlz 
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this morning.—Nothing leſs, Ma'am, than—— one 
large pot of bears greaſe—two bottles of Eau de 
Luce—five papers of ſcented rice-powder—two 
hundred of hair pins, and his pip—pip—pip pinch- 
ing irons. 

iſs Mel. I'm apprehenſive theſe are only his 
excuſes in order to have the better opportunity of 
addreſſing you. F 

Lucy. Upon. my word, Ma'am, Mr. Curlpate is 

of too aſpiring a diſpoſition, to think of fo poor a 

irl as] am. Mr. Curlpate, Ma'am, has refuſed many 
ſedies of fortune, purely becauſe he cou'dn't loye 
them, and I've heard him often declare he'd ſcorn 
to give his hand where he cou'dn't fix his heart. 

Miſs Mel. So, fo,—then it ſeems you've con- 
vers'd with him, on that ſubjeQ. 

Lucy. No, really, Ma'am, not I—I juft recollect 
to've heard him fay fo, ſomewhere or other, and I 
thought it ſuch a noble and generous ſaying that I 
remember it ever fince. 

Miſs Mel. I am now forry, Lucy, that I return- 
ed Mr. Steady's letter unopen'd—perhaps it con- 
tain'd ſomething of moment. 

Lucy. I don't know any thing it cou'd contain, 
except ſome upbraidings for your late cool recep- 
tion of him. 

Miſs Mel. I would have open'd it but for you. 

Lucy. I wiſh, Ma'am, you cou'd drop all thoughts 
of him, and turn your eyes on fame more deſerv- 
ing objet—I ſhou d imagine, Ma'am, Mr. Curlpate 
wou'd make a very good huſband; you know, 
Ma'am, poverty is no crime.— Mr. Curlpate is of an 
excellent family, and as he is a handſome, genteel 
fellow, in my opinion, ought to be prefer'd before— 

Miſs Mel. You furpmſe me Lucy think of a 
Hair-drefler for a —— what part of my 


conduct has ever been ſo unguarded as to give foun- 
dation for ſuch inſinuations ? 
Lucy. Pardon me, Ma'am, I meant no more than 


jutt to obſerve—that many ladies of fortune have 
'Con- 
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condeſcended to marry young fellows in as low cir- 
cumttances as Mr. Curlpate, without being poſſeſ- 
led of half his accempliſhments. 

Miſs Mel. I now perceive Lucy, your partiality 
— — Curlpate, and your diſingenuity towards Mr. 

teady. 

Lucy, L aſſure you Ma am 

Mils Adel. No more, your whiſperings and col- 
luſions with my under ſervants—and the weak and 
embarraſſed manner by which you endeavour to 
excuſe your conduct, all convince me of your per- 
hdy—P'm therefore, firmly perfuaded, what you ſo 
induſtriouſſy propagated to Mr. Steady's diſadvan- 
tage; is entirely without foundation. —Alas ! your 
—y you've been abus'd and miſrepre 


A 


- 


Why ftou'd fouls by Love cemented, 


hus with ev'ry breath be croſs d; 
Faithful Love, is Kill tormented, 
Still on ſeas of trouble toſs'd. 
Every tongue and every heart, 
Strive the gentle pair to part; 
Why ſhou'd fouls, &. 
Enter Mr. STz apy. | 

Steady. T have at length, Madam, diſcovered the 
cavſe of your late indifference—this challenge has 
unravelled the whole ſecret. 

Mifs Mel. A challenge Sir. (takes it and reads) 

Steady. Yes, Madam, a challenge——l ſuppoſe 
you're not unacquainted with the hand—it cam 
from your favourne. | 

Mifs Mel. my favourite don't underſtand you 
Sir. 

Steady. No matter ſo it wasn*t enough to break 
off your engagements wit me—but you muſt en- 
courage your new lover to attempt my life, —the 
pitiful fellow wanted courage; and I believe has 
imarted ſufficiently for his arrogance. 
Miss Mel. Lucy, I am now confident you muſt be 


privy 
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privy to theſe proceedings—forgive me, Mr. Steady, 


what is paſt; and believe me—— 

Steady. The fellow is now in your houſe Madam; 
— ſo wiſhing you all imaginable felicity with your 
new conqueſt, —I bid you farewell, for ever. 

Miſs Mel. Aﬀtonithing ! the fellow in my houſe.! 
come Lucy, confeſs all you know. of this affair, 
or quit my ſervice this inſtant. 

Lucy. My heart condemns me for my perfidy. 
(Aide) Near Sir, ſtay, and hear my miſtreſs a few 
wards, ſhe is innocent, indeed the is. 

Steady. For what ſhou'd Iftay ? ſhe who has once 
deceiv'd will make no ſcruple of practiſing it again. 
Lucy. (holding bim) "I is I only am to blame; 
| my miſtreſs till now was ignorant of the Barber's 

ing in the houſe, as well as of the reſt of his pro- 
ceedings—the villain, on the promiſe of a large 
bribe, prevail'd with me, to intercept your letters 
from the country ; the better to. confirm his own 
inventions, for which I am now heartily forry 
and as a proof of my fincere repentence, I will 
this moment deliver him into your hands here 
SET So odor. Drs x 
Enter Thomas, who goes with Lucy to the back 

„ 

- Lucy (To Curlpate) Come Sir, no ſtruggling now, 
its all in vain. 

Curl. O! Lucy! Lucy! I ſhall certainly be 
murder'd | 

Steady. What's this I hear of you, friend, what 
s een can you give of yourſelf, for all your vil- 

iny ? 

2 Curl. Lord, Sir, don't aſk me; I don't know 
what to fay. | 

Steady. Then you ſhall go to jail. Call a Con- 
ſtable. * | | 

Curl. O] dear, dear, Sir! forgive me this time, 
and I'll tell you all I can about it. 

Steady. Be bnef then. 

Curl. Well then Sir, you muſt underſtand it was 


ambition, 
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ambition, a very common diſtemper a mongſt 
gentlemen of my profeſſion, that firſt made me 
aſpire to the lady; and tho' I can't fay, ſhe ever 
gave me any encouragement, yet I had hopes of 

aining her; one tune or other, by means fair, or 
toul; and therefore ſtop'd at no villainy which I 
thought might forward my deſign. 

Steady. All this is no excuſe ; 

ſtable I ay. 
Curl. x dear, dear, Sir !—don't ſend me to 
Jail—for if you do, I ſhall certainly ſtarve there— 
O! pray pardon me, Sir! and I promiſe you to 
quit the kingdom immediately. 

Steady. (To Mis Melmont ) I hope, Madam, you 
you are now convinc'd of my innocence in every 
reſpect. 
| Miſs Mel. I am perfectly fatisfied——and hope 
you've no longer any doubt of mine. 

Steady. None, none, my Love—all doubts are 
now clear'd up—and nothing wanting to compleat 
my felicity, but the fulfilling of thoſe engagements 
by which we both were bound. | 

Miſs Mel. I ſhou'd confider myſelf as the moſt 
ungrateful of women, were I any longer to remain 
obdurate to your ſolicitations. | 

A . 

Steady. Tho' with miſts and with clouds oft the 
morning's o'er-caſt, 

Yet at noon gaudy Phœbus may fend 


bring a Con- 


forth his Rays: 
Mel. So our Troubles, our Doubts, and Diſ- 
quietudes paſt, [ Days. 


Will ſerve ſtill to brighten the reſt of our 
Steady. Since Fortune indulgent, thus crowns 
all my Withes, 
Mel. For ever I ſwear I'll be faithful to thee. 
Steady. Then come to my Arms, ſecure from all 
Harms, 


Bath. The happieſt Mortals on Earth we ho 2 
| wed url. 
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Curl. They're all dev'liſh merry here—I wiſh 1 
was far enough—ſure Pre reaſon to curſe the day 
I firſt thought of courting a lady of fortune. 

Enter S£RvVant. 
Serv. The Conftable Sir, is below. 

Steady. Diſmiſs him—this fellow has ſuffered 
ſufficiently for his preſumption. | 

Curl. ¶ Kneeling] Sir, on my knees I thank you 
for this goodneſs —I ſhall never forget your gene- 
roſity, and if the prayers of ſuch a wrech as I am, 
can be of ſervice to you believe me, I hearti- 
ly wiſh gou bath ſucceſs. 

Steady. Enough——rifſe friend——at preſent, 
let mirth employ all our thoughts—and every diſa- 
greeable reflection be ſunk in oblivion. 

Miſs Mel. Beit fo. 

IR. 
Miſs Mel. Ve ſprightly young Belles, let it no more 
, be faid, ſtray'd 8 

You're by Barbers, or Fidlers, or Dancers be- 

Tho” kind, and good-natur'd, be prudent and 

| wile, [ guiſe. 

And keep at due diſtance, theſe knaves in diſ- 
Lucy. Ye girls in my ſtatien; take warning by me, 

Ne'er meddle with matters above your degree. 

Still think, by what means, I had near loſt my 

lace, | 

And be juſt in your ations, for fear of diſgrace. 
Curl. Ye 22 who, in ſcheming and ſharping 

delight, 

Forſake — paſt folly, in wiſdom unite ; 

Ye ſeekers of wealth, take an equal to wife : 
So make yourſelves happy, in wedlock, for life. 

Steady. But hold—there is one thing, we'd yet wifh 

do gain, [are vain ; 

Without which, all our hopes of true pleaſure 
Tt is that approbation, our auditors give, 


As a proot that our labours, wel! pleas d they | 


receive. 
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